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Pies EIGHTY-FOUR WAS A YEAR OF NATIONAL UNIFICATION. 
Grover Cleveland led the newly united Democratic party back 
into power, and each issue of Harper’s Weekly displayed some 
new evidence that the “South has become a part of the modern 
world’ and that “there is no longer a North or a South in business 
or in society.” This popular weekly, however, overlooked one 
more evidence of national union—the formation of a national 
historical association. During the closing days of the summer 
season at Saratoga, New York, just as the band was leaving the 
Grand Union Hotel and as the public schools were about to open, 
scholars, teachers, college presidents, and ministers converged 
on the resort, taking advantage of the end-of-season hotel rates 
to hold their conventions. Ex-President Rutherford B. Hayes was 
presiding over the meeting of the Prison Association. The Hon- 
orable John Eaton, United States Commissioner of Education, 
was presiding over the Social Science Association and sponsoring 
the formation of a new section, soon to become the American 
Historical Association.” 

On September 9, in the early afternoon, a small group of college 
presidents and professors of history met in one of the high- 
ceilinged, darkly ornate parlors of the United States Hotel to 
organize the new association. Professor Moses Coit Tyler of 
Cornell University called the meeting to order, nominated Justin 
Winsor, librarian of Harvard and editor of the forthcoming Nar- 
rative and Critical History of America, to be acting chairman, 
and all agreed by voice vote. Professor Charles Kendall Adams 

1 Harper’s Weekly (New York, 1857-1916), XXVII (December 27, 1884), 856. 


2 New York Times, September 9, 1884; New York Independent, September 18, 
1884. 
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of the University of Michigan rose to nominate Dr. Herbert 
Baxter Adams of the Johns Hopkins University, moving spirit 
behind the organization, to act as secretary. There was no dissent. 
Winsor looked over the group and said: “We have’ come, 
gentlemen, to organize a new society, and fill a new field. 
. . . We are drawn together because we believe there is a new 
spirit of research abroad—a spirit which emulates the laboratory 
work of the naturalist, using that word in its broadest sense. . . . 
Scholars and students can no longer afford to live in isolation.”* 

After the two-day meeting ended Herbert Baxter Adams 
eagerly set about the task of consolidating minutes, writing press 
notices, and advising Clarence Bowen, the treasurer, to send bills 
“to delinquents while their zeal is hot.”* Adams was already 
making plans to gain federal backing for the new organization. 
He was determined that this association should not follow the 
sad precedent of Peter Force’s American Historical Society, which 
was made up solely of citizens of Washington, D. C., and sur- 
vived but three years. This organization, Adams insisted, would 
be “a national association of active workers from many local 
centres,” and he hoped its headquarters would be the capital 
and its charter would come from Congress.® 

But in spite of Adams’ insistence on “a national association,” 
the new organization was far from national in its membership. 
The West was represented by Charles Kendall Adams from 
Michigan, and the South by the men from Johns Hopkins, native 
New Englanders.* From the time of the founding of the Associa- 


3 Herbert B. Adams, “Report of the Organization and Proceedings of the 
American Historical Association at Saratoga, September 9-10, 1884,” in American 
Historical Association Papers (5 vols., New York, 1886-1901), I, 10-11; J. Franklin 
Jameson, “The American Historical Association, 1884-1909,” in American His- 
torical Review (New York, 1895- ), XV (October 1909), 4-7. 

4H. B. Adams to Clarence W. Bowen, September 15, 1884, in Archives of the 
American Historical Association (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress); 
hereinafter cited as A.H.A. Archives. The Nation also emphasized the national 
character of the new organization: “We understand that this enlarged idea of an 
American historical association, representing all parts of the country and history 
in general, is the outgrowth of the catholic spirit represented by some of our 
American colleges and universities, where students from various sections learn 
national and liberal ideas and catch glimpses of the world through the science of 
history.” Nation (New York, 1865- ), XXXIX (September 18, 1884), 240. 

5 A.H.A. Papers, I, 35, 485; Jameson, “The American Historical Association, 
1884-1909,” 11. 

6 A.H.A. Papers, I, list of “original members,” 22-23; the published list of 
forty names checks with an undated, penciled list on United States Hotel stationery 
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tion until 1918, when a trained historian who made his reputation 
in Southern history held the presidency, Southerners made up a 
small percentage of the membership. In 1886 about 11 per cent 
of the 384 members were from Southern states. In 1918 the 
percentage had dropped to 6 per cent of a total of 2,843.7 Yet, 
Southern history and evidence of concern for history in the South 
filled a relatively large number of pages of the Annual Reports 
and the American Historical Review. 

The story of the relationship between the American Historical 
Association and the South is a tale of the A.H.A.’s efforts to 
become truly national, to serve and promote scientific history in 
the South, and of the development of Southern historiography. 

While the South was never heavily represented in the Associa- 
tion, it was nevertheless well represented, especially in the person 
of Herbert B. Adams. Adams was a man filled with projects. He 
was a promoter, or more accurately, a missionary. The letters 
from his many ex-students bear a striking similarity to the Jesuit 
Relations or the papers of the Home Missionary Society.? Adams, 
as a good New Englander, had great faith in education as the 
foundation and hope for the future of American democracy. He 
made several studies of schools and colleges in the United States 
for the Bureau of Education and was much interested in the 
administration of the Peabody Education Fund in the South.® He 
directed his major missionary effort, however, toward promoting 
in the A.H.A. Archives, The duty of recruiting or nominating people for member- 
ship was divided up: President Andrew D. White and Professor Moses Coit Tyler 
handled the middle states; New England belonged to the “Harvard men”; the 
West to C. K. Adams, and the South to H. B. Adams. 

7 A.H.A. Papers, II, 97-104; Treasurer’s ledger, 1912-13, in A.H.A. Archives. 

8 James K. Hosmer, not an Adams student, nevertheless wrote: “The fact is, 
we are coming to look on you as a sort of director and superintendent of historical 
work, and to feel that you ought to know what is going on.” Hosmer to H. B. 
Adams, February 6, 1888, in W. Stull Holt (ed.), Historical Scholarship in the 
United States, 1876-1901: As Revealed in the Correspondence of Herbert B. 
Adams (Baltimore, 1938), 110. A former student, John Spencer Bassett, wrote: 
“. . it has been put on me to do God’s work in the field of history. Perhaps I 
should not have done so much in a less restricted field. Some large part of the 
results ought to be credited to the kind sympathy and encouragement you have 
given me.” Bassett to H. B. Adams, January 16, 1896, ibid., 242. For other evi- 
dences of Adams’ leadership and inspiration, see Wendell H. Stephénson, “A 
Half Century of Southern Historical Scholarship,” in Journal of Southern History 
(Baton Rouge, 1935- ), XI (February 1945), 3-32. 

9H. B. Adams, Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia (Washington, 


1888); H. B. Adams, The Study of History in American Colleges and Universities 
(Washington, 1887). 
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the scientific study of the development of political institutions. 
In his position as organizer, prime mover, and secretary of the 
Association, Adams managed to set the policy and the tone of 
the organization from its inception. The policy was, as the con- 
stitution states, to promote the interests of history, but history as 
defined by a small group of academically trained historians. Most 
of the members were not so trained, and some resented the con- 
trol by the college men, as did the novelist-historian Edward 
Eggleston. The Association, he grumbled, “seems to be run in 
the interest of college professors only and to give those of us 
who are not of that clan the cold shoulder.”?° (He undoubtedly 
forgot all about this letter when he became the Association’s 
president in 1900.) 

Eggleston’s resentment was not isolated, nor were his charges 
unfounded. One of the major problems that Adams and the 
college men faced was maintaining their standards for the Asso- 
ciation and their control of it, and at the same time holding on 
to a broad membership. The dues of three dollars a year furnished 
the sole support of the organization and were necessary to the 
success of any aggressive program of promotion and publication.“ 
The task was not a simple one, because the college men were 
promoting an approach to history at variance with the main cur- 
rent of American historiography. Most historians in the United 
States had recorded the past of their town or county, state or 
region, because it was their locality and they were interested in 
it and in seeing that its accomplishments did not go unnoticed. 
In the course of the development of historical writing in Amer- 
ica there had been changes in technique, standards, and con- 
cepts of history, but very little change in the local orientation 
of the historians and their work.”? But this change was the 


10 Edward Eggleston to Bowen, January 2, 1889, in A.H.A. Archives. 

11 Adams was in constant touch with Clarence W. Bowen, publisher of the 
New York Independent and treasurer of the A.H.A. Both men received checks 
for membership dues, and Adams not only had to notify Bowen of his receipts, 
but had to find out if there was enough money to publish the Papers. In spite of 
the fact that after the first full year of existence the treasurer could report a 
balance of $1,052.21 (after paying G. P. Putnam’s Sons $597.17 for printing the 
first volume of the Papers), Adams wished to “put up the fees.” H. B. Adams 
to Bowen, May 20, 1886, in A.H.A. Archives. The dues, however, were not raised 
during this period; instead, membership drives were initiated in 1890, 1895, and 
1902. 

12 For further discussion of this aspect of American historiography, see David 
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revolution the early practitioners of the new scientific history 
sought to accomplish. They implied, and stated, that they had 
no interest in the past of a town, state, or region for its own sake. 
They were interested only in that aspect of a locality’s past that 
might throw light upon the general development of an institution, 
such as town government, the plantation system, or slavery. It 
was no coincidence that the American Historical Association was 
established under the wing of the Social Science Association. To 
the new historians history was a social science and, they insisted, 
the very foundation of all social science.” 

The mission, then, of the Association was to replace the tra- 
ditional approach to history with the new scientific approach. 
By 1882 Adams had recognized what his strategy should be, in 
so far as gaining recognition for his students and their history 
was concerned. “It will be a good thing,” he assured Daniel Coit 
Gilman, “. . . if we can ally with us the Historical Societies and 
quasi historians in all the seaboard States. [E. R. L.] Gould did 
well for us in Philadelphia. [J. Franklin] Jameson is pretty well 
established with the New York set. I have now a good chance 
in Rhode Island, for [William E.] Foster wants me to read a 
paper before that State Society. . . . [Edward] Ingle is on the 
Md. Epis. Libr. Committee and will hold that little cloister-fort, 
with the forces it represents. I have never begun to realize until 
this year the importance of corporate influences, of associations 
of men and money.”!* Adams continued his policy of making 
alliances with the “quasi historians” and historical societies in 
his work for the Association, which consisted of preparing pro- 
grams, publishing papers, and suggesting nominations to be 
made. Sometimes younger historians voiced disgust with this 
policy, which at times threatened to hand the Association over 
to local historians and historical societies.> But Adams continued 


D. Van Tassel, “Henry Barton Dawson: A Nineteenth-Century Revisionist,” in 
William and Mary Quarterly (Williamsburg, 1892- ), 8d Ser., XIII (July 1956), 
835-87. 

13 Andrew D. White, “An Address on Studies in General History and the His- 
tory of Civilization,” in A.H.A. Papers, I, 56-70; H. B. Adams, “Secretary’s Honor 
of the Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting,” ibid., V, 6. 

14H. B. Adams to Daniel C. Gilman, July 3, 1882, in Holt, Historical echoing 
ship, 55. 

15J. F. Jameson to H. B. Adams, February 21, 1890, ibid, 127-28; J. F. 
Jameson to John Jameson, January 5, 1889, in Elizabeth Donnan and Leo F. 
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relentlessly, aiming always for the time when trained historians 
would cover the country—when their standards would be the 
only standards for history and the American Historical Associa- 
tion would be not only a truly national, but a truly professional 
organization. 

Of the two great missionary regions of the country—the South 
and the West—the South posed the greatest obstacles to the 
spread of scientific history. The university movement had made 
little headway in the impoverished Southern states, with the 
exception of Johns Hopkins. Virginia was too poor, said Lyon 
G. Tyler, even to help its oldest college, William and Mary, “get 
on its legs again.”*® By 1896 there were only a hundred institu- 
tions of higher learning in fifteen Southern states and Washing- 
ton, D. C. Many of these were on the road to bankruptcy or 
were little more than secondary schools.’*7 Thus, there was no 
entering wedge for historical science in the South as there was 
in the West. 

But a far greater obstacle to the new history was the fact that 
the South already had a well-established historical tradition. In 
spite of the pages upon pages of lamentation in journals before 
1900 about the lack of interest in history, the South’s neglect of 
the records of its past, and the dearth of historical writing, there 
was a rich historical literature. The South not only lived in 
history, it lived on history. History served the Southern states as 
God served New England. Every aristocratic Southerner knew 
his family tree, and usually something of that of his neighbor 
and of the Randolphs, the Lees, the Washingtons, and many other 
old families. The family tree, either by tradition or as a matter 
of written record, was as carefully kept as the studbook. Most 
people of the South knew that American history started with 
settlement of Virginia, not with the landing of the Pilgrims on 
Plymouth Rock; that a large number of noble cavaliers had fled 


Stock (eds.), An Historian’s World: Selections from the Correspondence of John 
Franklin Jameson (Philadelphia, 1956), 46-47; E. D. Adams to J. F. Jameson, 
December 21, 1914, ibid., 47n. 

16 Lyon G. Tyler to H. B. Adams, May 11, 1887, in Holt, Historical Scholar- 
ship, 101. 

17 Stephen B. Weeks, “On the Promotion of Historical Studies in the South,” 
in Southern History Association Publications (Washington, 1897-1907), I (Jan- 
uary 1897), 22-27. 
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Puritan England and settled in Virginia; that Mecklenburg 
County had led the colonies in declaring independence from 
Great Britain; that the Revolution was fought and won in the 
South by Southern officers and men. The bookselling parson 
Mason Locke Weems turned this traditional history into money 
when he collected from authentic sources the tales of such heroes 
as George Washington and Francis Marion and wrote the twenty- 
five cent biographies that swept the region. Later William Gil- 
more Simms used this body of tradition to defend the Southern 
way of life against Northern attacks. After the Civil War history 
was even more in evidence than it had been in the ante bellum 
period. Some men, like Dr. J. G. M. Ramsay of Tennessee, found 
solace for broken lives and fortunes in intensive study of the 
past. Jefferson Davis and Alexander H. Stephens were doggedly 
fighting the last battle—the battle of history. Davis, a leader in 
the Southern Historical Society, ever ready to adopt new tech- 
niques and gadgets for the Cause, was advocating the use of 
the new phonograph to record eyewitness accounts of the war. 
To most Southerners, however, history was a curtain of the 
mind that, if it did not hide, at least softened the harsh contrasts 
of black defeat and sordid compromise. In the 1880's Thomas 
Nelson Page, Joel Chandler Harris, and the local color artists 
were the weavers of the curtain’s fabric, and in the nineties 
George W. Cable, Mary Johnston, and other historical novelists 
took up the task. There was no dearth of history or of historical 
interest in the Southern states, but it was not the kind that the 
new scholars could accept. This history emphasized the unique- 
ness of place and people, and its truth was sought not in musty 
smelling manuscripts and dead documents, but in living tradition 
and vivid intuition.'® 

These conditions not only form the background for the rela- 
tionship between the American Historical Association and the 


18 Historical tradition is an illusive thing; it finds its way into every facet of 
human life, but it must be taken into consideration by the historian of history 
for a full understanding of the development, role, and impact of historical 
scholarship, and this is especially true of the South. There is no monograph 
devoted to the development of historical traditions or even to popular history. 
The excellent chapter on “Literature since the Civil War” in Francis B. Simkins’ 
A History of the South (New York, 1953), 426-54, and William B. Hesseltine’s 
Confederate Leaders in the New South (Baton Rouge, 1950), 47-76, served the 
purposes of this essay. 
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South, but they explain the nature of that relationship, the con- 
tinuing concern about historical scholarship in the South, the 
efforts to stimulate manuscript collecting, the number of papers 
published on Southern history, the meetings in the South, in 
spite of the small Southern membership. 

During the early years the Association was attempting to get 
on its feet financially and to secure its position as a national 
organization by obtaining a corporate charter from Congress. 
Therefore, it did little as an organization but meet annually to 
listen to papers, exchange ideas and news, socialize, and support 
the publication of the secretary’s report, along with most of the 
papers read at the annual meetings. As far as the programs were 
concerned, Adams carried out the same policy toward Southern 
members as he did for the Association as a whole. Adams in- 
sisted that he believed in “young blood,” but for the survival of 
the Association, he must “preserve a proper balance between the 
boys and the patriarchs,”!® or “elderly swells who dabbled in 
history,”?° as Jameson called them. 

The first meeting at Saratoga was dominated by men from the 
Northeast. Only Adams and the Hopkins men represented the 
South, and even they were not on the program. At the second 
meeting at Saratoga, in September 1885, a balance was struck 
between the young bloods and the patriarchs representing South- 
ern history. Jeffrey R. Brackett, a Hopkins student, read a paper 
on the “Institution of African Slavery in the United States.” The 
study of slavery, although it no longer existed, would, Brackett 
said, “aid those who are trying to solve the so-called Negro 
problem of today.”*! Bishop C. F. Robertson of Missouri pre- 
sented a sweeping survey of the effects of the Louisiana Purchase 
on American history. His interest derived from his “residence in 
a portion of the Union which was never under the British flag.”?? 
Succeeding programs were marked by this balance, although 
there was no balanced regional representation. 

In 1889 Adams tried a new arrangement of the program. For 


19 H, B, Adams to J. F. Jameson, October 25, 1889, in Jameson Papers (Manu- 
scripts Division, Library of Congress). 

20J, F, Jameson to John Jameson, January 5, 1889, in Donnan and Stock, 
Historian’s World, 47 

21 A.H.A. Papers, I, 436. 

22 Ibid., 253. 
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the first time, at the sixth annual meeting, he grouped the papers 
according to broad subject areas, instead of grouping as many 
as six or seven papers on vastly different subjects in single three- 
hour sessions. The fields were European history, national history, 
the North, the West, the South, and historical science. Southem 
history for the first time was recognized as a separate field of 
study for the new science.”* The first session on Southern history 
convened Tuesday morning, December 31, in the echoing audi- 
torium of the Smithsonian Institution. The first of five papers 
was a substitution for Edward Eggleston’s essay on Bacon’s Re- 
bellion. It was not on Southern history, but was a report on the 
Flathead Indians of Montana.?* The president of Miami Uni- 
versity, Ethelbert D. Warfield, followed with a paper on the 
constitutional aspects of Kentucky's struggle for autonomy.” 
Lyon G. Tyler, president of a year’s standing of the recently 
reopened William and Mary College, traced the history of his 
institution. He pointed out that William and Mary College had 
adopted the elective system in 1790 and that it was not a Euro- 
pean idea but sprang from the “free colonial life of the people, 
which abhorred constraints and formalities of all kinds.”** Then 
two young historians followed with papers that detailed the basic 
things that had to be accomplished before historical studies could 
flourish in the South. John Osborne Sumner, a Harvard graduate, 
described “the materials for the study of the Government of the 
Confederate States” and called for a systematic search and bibli- 
ography of such material.2”. This paper remained the best single 
survey until Douglas S. Freeman’s Calendar of Confederate Papers 
appeared in 1908. William P. Trent, an ambitious instructor 
from Sewanee, gave some “Notes on the outlook for historical 
studies in the South,” the first of many surveys of the progress 
of history in this region.?* Trent wrote to all of the historical 
societies in the Southern states, and on the basis of the replies 
and his knowledge of Southern histories being produced, he drew 

23 Ibid., IV, 11. 

24 Ibid., 15. 

25 Ibid. 

26 Ibid., 17. 

27 Ibid., 18. 

28 Ibid., 383-91. For Trent’s work, see Wendell H. Stephenson, “William P. 


Trent as a Historian of the South,” in Journal of Southern History, XV (May 
1949), 151-77. 
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a bleak but not entirely hopeless picture. Florida, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas were the only states without societies, and Tennessee 
was the only state with two, though one of those was dead on its 
feet. The Virginia Historical Society was one of the best, but, 
Trent said, “a visit to the society's rooms would give any earnest 
student the ‘blues’ for a week.””® The building invited fire, the 
manuscripts were in disorder, and there was no catalogue at all. 
He explained the apathy toward history before the war as a 
product of the surroundings and “hereditary tendencies of the 
Southermer.”®° After the war the South was too busy repairing 
its fortunes to look at the past. He predicted a new day coming, 
however, as young scholars, such as George P. Garrison and his 
students at the University of Texas, worked the rich field of 
Southern history.*4 

Herbert B. Adams gave enthusiastic support to Trent’s invita- 
tion to scholars from all parts of the country to study Southern 
history. Adams also thought important his suggestion that his- 
torical societies should report annually on their work to the 
American Historical Association.” As a result of this suggestion 
and of a move on the part of the state historical societies to form 
a national organization of their own, Adams was busily at work 
in January 1890 composing a circular letter inviting the historical 
societies to membership, offering an exchange agreement, and 
promising to publish a yearly list of societies in the United States. 
The first such list appeared in the Annual Report for 1890.%* 


29 A.H.A. Papers, IV, 385. 

30 Tbid., 390. 

31 Ibid., 391; George P. Garrison, “Southwestern History in the Southwest,” in 
American Historical Association, Annual Report (Washington, 1890- ), 1901, I, 
231-42; Tom Bowman Brewer, Jr., “A History of the Department of History of 
the University of Texas, 1883-1951” (M.A. thesis, University of Texas, 1957). 

32 A.H.A. Papers, IV, 11. 

33 Although the founders of the Association had sent out calls to all of the state 
and local historical societies inviting them to participate in the organization of the 
Association, no further notice had been taken of the needs of the historical 
societies. In 1889 the Southern Califomia Historical Society sent out a call to 
state and local historical societies to send representatives to a meeting in Phila- 
delphia to organize an association of their own. Adams sent a countercircular, 
again inviting the historical societies to membership and offering co-operation. 
He hoped that the directory of historical societies, the projected bibliography by 
A. P. C. Griffin, and the circular would “accomplish the object . . . in view and 
head off that convention of historical societies in Philadelphia.” H. B. Adams 
to A. D. White, February 4, 1890, in Holt, Historical Scholarship, 126; J. F. 
Jameson to H. B. Adams, February 21, 1890, ibid., 127-28; A.H.A. Papers, IV, 
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Adams also hired Appleton P. C. Griffin to prepare a bibliography 
of everything printed by American and Canadian historical so- 
cieties.** Successive revisions of the bibliography, starting in 
1890, culminated in the huge volume of 1905. 

Up until 1889 the South was not represented among the officials 
of the organization, except by Adams, and that seems to have 
been a satisfactory arrangement, because Adams and A. Howard 
Clark, curator of the historical collections at the National Museum 
and assistant secretary and curator of the Association, did most 
of the work that was to be done outside the annual meetings. In 
1891 William Wirt Henry assumed the presidency and told the 
members at the annual meeting in Washington of “The Causes 
which Produced the Virginia of the Revolutionary Period.” 
Henry’s presidency marked the high point of influence for the 
Southern patriarchs in the Association, and thereafter the names 
of the young professionals appeared with increasing frequency 
on the programs and on the lists of committee appointments. 

One problem on committee appointments that was to plague 
the Association for years to come arose in 1895. There had been 
no standing committees that had to meet at any other time than 
at the annual convention, but in 1895 the council appointed a 
historical manuscripts commission, “for the preparation or super- 
vision of a calendar of original manuscripts and records of 
national interest relating to the colonial and later history of the 
United States.”°* This commission was asked to locate documents 
and manuscripts and report annually to the Association. William 
P. Trent, representing the South, and Frederick Jackson Turner, 
the West, accepted appointments to the commission, but both 
complained of the hardship of coming north or east more than 


508-10. One correspondent wrote Adams: “I am very glad that you are pleased 
with the results of your letters, and sincerely hope that you are going to be 
successful in your efforts to bring the state historical societies into line.” G. Brown 
Goode to H. B. Adams, February 10, 1890, in A.H.A. Archives. Another wrote: 
“The circular letters inclosing list of members were mailed yesterday to fifty-seven 
(57) historical societies checked in the list received from you.” A. H. Clark to 
H. B. Adams, February 15, 1890, in Clark’s letterbook, ibid. 

34 A. H. Clark to H. B. Adams, June 20, 1891, in Clark’s letterbook, A.H.A. 
Archives. Adams wrote that he paid Griffin $500 for the original bibliography. 
H. B. Adams to Clark, October 16, November 7, 1896, in Secretary’s correspond- 
ence, ibid. 

35 A.H.A. Annual Report, 1891, pp. 15-29. 

36 [bid., 1895, p. 10. 
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once in a year. The council appropriated some travel expense 
money, but ever afterwards distance to be traveled and ease of 
calling extra meetings entered into the consideration of men for 
committee appointments.*” 

The commission, somewhat hampered by lack of funds, did 
search out manuscript collections in private hands and survey 
the manuscripts and documents held by the various government 
departments in Washington, and it also carried on sporadic 
agitation for a national archives building.** After the turn of 
the century the commission sponsored the publication of the 
voluminous diplomatic archives of the Republic of Texas and 
the John C. Calhoun papers.®® In 1895 the Association published 
a bibliography of colonial South Carolina.*° With this work as a 
model, the commission launched a series of state bibliographies 
in 1896. Among the Southern states Joshua W. Caldwell worked 
on Tennessee, Thomas M. Owen on Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Spanish Florida, Bernard C. Steiner took Maryland as his assign- 
ment, and William Beer consented to cover Louisiana.*t The 
Association would publish the bibliographies in the annual re- 
ports. Stephen B. Weeks warned Adams that Owen’s would be 
voluminous, but, he said, “don’t let that scare you off.” He ex- 
plained, “it is so seldom that we find a man in the South who is 
either capable or disposed to do a thorough and complete piece 
[of work] that I thought he deserved encouragement.”*? By 1899 
it was apparent that the work of the commission itself was too 
great for one group, and the council formed the Public Archives 
Commission.** Between 1900 and 1913 the commission published 

37 Justin Winsor to H. B. Adams, March 26, 1897, in H. B. Adams Papers 
(Johns Hopkins University Library). 

38 As early as 1889 William F. Poole wrote to Bowen saying: “I wish some- 
body would take up and boom the idea of establishing at Washington a “Depart- 
ment of Archives,’ and it would seem that the American Historical Association 
was the appropriate medium through which to present the reasons why such a 
department should be established.” Poole to Bowen, October 26, 1889, in A.H.A. 
Archives. Jameson’s part in obtaining the Archives Building is told in the intro- 
duction to Donnan and Stock, Historian’s World, 9-17. 

39 George P. Garrison (ed.), “Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of 
Texas,” in A.H.A. Annual Report, 1907, II; ibid., 1908, II; J. F. Jameson (ed.), 
“Correspondence of John C. Calhoun,” ibid.; 1899, II. 

40 Edson L. Whitney, “Bibliography of the Colonial History of South Carolina,” 
ibid., 1894, pp. 563-86. 

41 “Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission of the American Historical 
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reports on the archives of thirty-five states.** As a result of the 
interest stirred up by these activities of the Association and by 
the initiative of commission members, the Alabama Department 
of Archives and History was established in 1901, the Mississippi 
Department of Archives and History in 1902, and legislation for 
the better care of the archives in Pennsylvania and New York 
passed in 1904. In 1905 Arkansas established a history com- 
mission.*° 

Two other events occurred in 1895 which augured well for 
scientific history in the South. One of these, the founding of the 
American Historical Review, was not strictly a product of the 
American Historical Association, although from the beginning 
it assumed the role of official organ of the Association. Adams 
had long dreamed of such a journal and even announced in 1890 
that the Association was then in a position to launch one, but 
conservative financial advice from Clarence Bowen, the treasurer, 
dampened his enthusiasm.** Meanwhile, the ambitious depart- 
ments of history at Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, and Yale were 
all planning journals of their own. As exploratory letters went 
out over the country from these departments, they got wind of 
each other’s plans. A meeting was called in New York in 1895, at 
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which the potential competitors pooled their forces, established 
the Review, and give the editorship to a member of a noncom- 
peting school, J. Franklin Jameson of Brown. Jameson edited the 
Review from 1895 to 1901, when he moved to Chicago.*7 He had 
an abiding interest in the South and Souther history. Ever since 
his days at Johns Hopkins he had dreamed of writing a history 
of the South.*® As a consequence of this enduring interest of the 
editor, scarcely an issue of the Review went to press without at 
least one article on Southem history or some edited documents 
relating to the South, and this in spite of the fact that at the 
most one issue contained only six articles, scrupulously balanced 
between European and American history. The huge news section 
was always amply filled with the activities of Southern historians 
and historical societies. 

The other event that occurred in 1895 was a revolt against 
Adams, led by George Burton Adams, Albert Bushnell Hart, and 
William A. Dunning. These men insisted that holding meetings 
always in one place was driving the Association into stagnation, 
and that the work of the Association could best be furthered by 
meeting in a different city every year.*® H. B. Adams objected 
vigorously. He told Hart that the Association had “tried the 
policy of swinging around the circle, but the proposed Columbus 
meeting failed, the Chicago meeting was not successful, and it 
was impossible to get even a programme for the decennial at 
Saratoga in 1894.” Adams insisted that the “true interest of the 
Association lay in the relations with Washington.”® But the 
council voted Adams down, and the Association tore loose from 
its Washington mooring to wander for five years in the North 
and the West.*! 

In December 1901 the Association was back home in Washing- 
ton, but not for long. Charles H. Haskins, the new corresponding 
secretary, observed that “there was an unusually large represen- 
tation from the Souther colleges and universities, an indication 
not only of the value of an occasional meeting in the South, but 
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also of the developing interest in history in that region.”>? At 
this same meeting, after the session on Southern history, dom- 
inated now by academic historians, a suggestion for forming a 
Southern section was talked down, but the Southerners did form 
a committee headed by Frederick W. Moore of Vanderbilt to 
undertake still another investigation of history in the South. This 
time the methods of teaching history in the schools were to be 
scrutinized.®* 

The obvious growth of scientific history in the South demon- 
strated in this meeting, the threat of dissension from the Southern 
group, and the hope for furthering the Association’s work and 
increasing its membership in the South led the council to accept 
an invitation from New Orleans to meet there in 1903 to help 
celebrate the centennial of the Louisiana Purchase.** Everyone 
who was able to attend enjoyed the meeting. Many noted, how- 
ever, that the Massachusetts delegation was larger than that of 
the whole South.*> Haskins said reassuringly that the meeting 
“gave new courage and zeal to historians and to historical stu- 
dents of the South.” Dunning a few months later noted “forty- 
eight new names from the South on the membership list.”*” 

In 1908 a somewhat wary Association split its meeting, holding 
some sessions in Washington and others in Richmond, and drew 
a record attendance of 330 members, one sixth of the total mem- 
bership, a large number of whom were from the South.®* This 
meeting was marked by the great activity of Southern historical 
agencies reported to the conference of state and local historical 
societies and by an enthusiastic conference on research in South- 
ern history.*® 

Faith and hope renewed, the Association returned to the South 
in 1918, this time to Charleston, South Carolina, to hear a pro- 
fessional historian who had made his reputation in Southern 
history deliver his presidential address. The presidency of Wil- 
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liam A. Dunning was a fitting climax to the pioneer period of 
scientific history in the South. 

The meeting at Charleston was a major landmark in the 
relationship between the American Historical Association and 
the South. The chronology up to that point shows an ever- 
increasing number of contacts between the Association and his- 
tory “at the South,” but this relationship also explains a good 
deal about the growth of Southern historiography and the role 
the Association played in that growth. 

One of the first and most obvious facts about the whole move- 
ment to promote historical studies in the South was that it was 
not intended to stimulate the study of history in the South, but 
rather to promote the study of Southern history. No one, not 
Trent or Bassett, Weeks or Jameson, or Adams himself, ever 
mentioned in all of the studies of the condition of history in the 
South the need for scientific study of European history in the 
region. They did not mention the need for books and published 
papers and trained scholars. Students of European history were 
not scarce in the United States, but most of them were at work 
in the Northeast and Northwest near the big libraries, and ap- 
parently did not share the missionary zeal of their American 
history colleagues. The result of this one-sided promotion was 
that Southern universities and colleges lagged far behind their 
Northern counterparts in European history. This fact gives testi- 
mony to the strength of a “universal desire for a true Southern 
history.”®° 

The new historians, returning from Northern and European 
universities, were determined to write that history. First they 
had to win the battle for ascendancy over an established historical 
tradition and acceptance by an indifferent public, which, Trent 
complained, “cannot be made to take interest in any thing which 
has not the popular “New South’ for its watch-cry, the obvious 
fact being forgotten that a scientific study of the ‘Old South’ 
would be the best of all proofs of a ‘New South’s’ being really 
born.”*! That fight was won with the aid and encouragement 
of their national organization. The days were rapidly passing 
when a historian such as William Wirt Henry would arise and 
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attempt to prove that his state was the first in the world to 
separate church and state, or when a man like Charles J. Stillé 
would challenge that claim and place a counterclaim for his 
state. These were the disputes of the early nineteenth-century 
critical historians, of an old historical school. Their emphasis 
seemed unimportant in an age when the states themselves were 
apparently unimportant. 

The great mission of the new Southern scholars was to cut 
loose from traditional history and examine the Southern past 
impartially, to discover its true role in national development. 
None of the new scholars wrote as a native of a Southern state, 
but “from the point of view of an American who is at the same 
time a Southerner, proud enough of his section to admit its faults, 
and yet to proclaim its essential greatness.” 

The scientific historians also accomplished national reunion 
in history, and the relationship between the American Historical 
Association and the South shows the process at work. In the 
papers read at meetings, in the Review, and especially in its book 
reviews, Northern and Southern historians could join in agree- 
ment that the history of Benson J. Lossing, John S. C. Abbott, 
and Horace Greeley was just as biased and bad as the history of 
William Gilmore Simms, Robert L. Dabney, and Alexander H. 
Stephens.® All professional practitioners denounced quackery in 
history through the medium of their Association, just as the 
doctors were doing through the American Medical Association. 
Dodd and others could find democracy and budding industry in 
the Old South. Phillips could examine, without deriding, the 
plantation system. Dunning and his students could display the 
horror of Reconstruction days in the South and the base motives 
of Radicals, and all of this work was accepted and incorporated 
in the national histories, even though it undermined the tra- 
ditional Northern interpretation of American history. The work 
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of Southern historians was accepted because it was done with 
the new techniques and the approach of the new history. 

The American Historical Association in its early years acted 
as an agency for the promotion of the scientific study of Southern 
history. It stimulated the collection of manuscripts, the care of 
archives, and the publication of bibliographies. It opened the 
pages of the Review to Southern history and historians and held 
special sessions devoted to the South at the annual meetings. 
The very existence of a national organization interested in a 
certain kind of history in the South, through which prestige and 
national recognition might be gained, tended to encourage work 
in history according to its standards. The Southern members, on 
the other hand, extended the work of the Association; their needs 
and their aid helped to broaden its activities, which were the 
basis for its survival as a national organization. 

On the whole, the relationship between the Association and 
the South was a happy and successful one for scientific history. 
The meeting of the Northern and Southern historians in a center 
of the old Confederacy promised well for national history.°* Dun- 
ning in the presidency made the future of Southern history seem 
bright. In fact, the picture for historical studies could hardly be 
brighter, for a historian was even lodged in the White House. 
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